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Rdsaarch on attrition of university atudonts has 
racantXy axaainad "dropping out" as tha culjaination of a coMplax 
intaractiva procas . In ordar to axaaina diffarancas battraan 
auccasaful studants (parsistars) and studants who officially withdraw 
f roai a aajor univarsity, and to ajuunina tha accuracy of faculty and 
staff parcaptions of studants' axpariancas, a quaationnaira waa sant 
to a random saaqpla of 1,000 currently anrollad undergraduates and 
1,200 faculty and staff at the University of Kansat. Students 
withdrawing from tha university during tha following academic year 
were mailed the survey along with deaiographic questions. The response 
rates were 53.7% from the persisting studants, 32.0% from faculty and 
staff, and 13.7% from withdrawing studants. Analysia of results 
indicated that withdrawing atudents had more adjustment difficulties 
than paraistera. Ifithdrawing studants compared to persisters reported 
axparlancing lass davelopsMint of creative potential, coping laaa well 
with exams, having poorer study habits, and apanding mora energy in 
enhancing social relationships. They also reported feeling lonelier, 
having more financial difficulties, and expecting greater than 
realised academic success than parsistars. The disparate factor 
atructura of faculty and staff responses and the thematically 
unrelated items within each factor supported the conclusion that 
faculty and staff were not conaistent in perceiving student needs. 
Recomm e ndations for enhancing atudent retention include establiabing 
realistic expectations in collage~bound high school students, 
providing academic skills programs, and educating administrators, 
faculty, and students about each others* axpectationa. (LLL) 
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Abstract 

The congruence of persisting and withdrawing undergraduates with 
their university envizonimt was studied, as was the accuracy of 
faculty and staff in perceiving students' e3f)eriences. 
Reconinendations to eslhance student university congruence and 
retention are listed. 
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SjmJXarJty of Students* Experiences and Accuracy of Faculty 
and Staff Pexx^eptJons: Issues for Retention 

Researcdi en attrition of university students has recently examined 
"dropping out" as the culmination of a oonplex interactive process 
(Tinto, 1975; ^pady, 1970, 1971). Tinto cdiaracteri zes tne ptocess of 
dropping out as "a longitudinal process of interactions between the 
individual and the academic and social systems of the college during 
vihich a person's experiences in those systems. . . continually modify 
his goals and institutional oommitment?; in vier/s %iiich lead to persis- 
tence antVor to varying fonns of dropout" (Tinto, 1975, p. 94). Studies 
examining Tinto' s theory validate the claim that the actual esiperience 
of college is more inisortant tiian individual characteristics (e.g. family 
background, sex, and measured ability) with regard to students' decisions 
to withdraw or to persist (Terenzini and Pascarella, 1977) . 

This interactionist perspective is apparent in contemporary theory 
and research in tlie student service professions, particularly student 
develonnent (Chidcering, 1969; Prince, Miller, and Winston, 1974), 
ecosystem design (Banning and Kaiser, 1974; Kaiser, 1972) and the 
social psychological theories on person-^environment fit (Holland, 1973; 
Pervin, 1968; Stem, 1970). Themes shared by each of these perspectives 
include the caicept of a transacticamL relationship between students and 
their environment, shaping and being shaped by each other. A second theme 
is the belief that there is an optimal level of perscn-environnent fit 
or congruence that enhances positive learning and devslopment. 
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Studies examining person-tar v ironaaent cxsngruence indicate that 
oongruenoe stinulates adiievmnt and results in greater satisfaction 
and succ es sful coping brfiavior (Holland, 1968; Ptervin, 1968; Walsh 
and I^s, 1972). Oonversely, poor person-envitonnent congruence is 
related to reports of increased stress (Huetner, 1975). A corollary of 
these theories is that withdrawing students experience less congn^nce 
with the university environnnent than do persisting Lojdents, If 
incongruence results in alienation and possible withdrawed, it is in|30rtant 
to know vhat specific proMeras differentiate persisting sxyA withdrawing 
students. 

Hypotheses 

The first part of tJiis study escanoined differences between success- 
ful students (persisters) and studaits who officially withdrew from a 
major university. It was l^ipothesized that incongruence would be 
reported bfi' wlthdrawsrs in the form of more unmet ne© . id more intense 
problems than r^xirted by persisters. 

The second part of this study examined the accuracy of faculty and 
staff perceptions of students* eiqperiences. Faculty and staff perceptions 
are expected to play an inportant but unknown role in defining the 
environmental oonditlcns to which students adapt, students' integration 
with and oonndttment to the university environnent is ejqpected to in- 
crease with continued persistence. Hence increasing similarity between 
faculty and staff perceptions and student experiences are predicted with 
increasing class level. Exploration of these perceptions should enhance 
understanding of the person-^vizonnent dynamic and of the oonsequences 
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oonsequences resulting £rcm incongruence between student escperiences and 
faculty and staff percseptions. 

Method 

The procedures of this study were to (1) develop a questiamaire 
that identified needs and problems of students, (2) assess and ccnpare 
the needs of persisting and withdrawing students, and (3) assess faculty 
and staff perceptions of students* esfieriences using the sane question- 
naire and detemdne the accuracy of these percqptJons by ooraparJng their 
responses with persisting student responses. 

A set of potential needs for students was generated by inter-- 
viewing currently enrolled students (persisters) , faculty, and staff at 
the University of Kansas. A random sanaple of 100 freshmen and 100 undec^ 
graduates including freshmen were interviewed by telephone by trained 
staff. Fifty faculty and staff were interviewed using the same question- 
naire. 

Survey questions were generated, refined, and cxnder&ed to a list 
of 68 items set in a LikertHype fomBt. Phis questionnaire was sent to 
a random sanple of 1,000 currently enrolled undergraduates and 1,200 
faculty and staff at the end of the academic year. Students withdrawing 
from the vmiversity during the following academic year were mailed the 

survey along with denograiMc questions. Eifperiesnoes of students wexe 
elicited by using first person pronouns in the questionnaire. Percep- 
tions of students were elicited from faculty and staff by using "students" 
as the object of questionnaire items. 
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Regults 

nie percepticxtB of persisters and %dthdraMer8 were cxxqpaxed to 
examine their eitperience of the same university environroent. Dis- 
similarity was defined as a satisticaXly significant difference in mean 
response tu the same question < .01). 

The accuracy of faculty and staff perceptions of student ejqperlences 
was examined tsy cGnparing mean scores of persisting student resfonses 
with faculty and staff re^xanses. Factor analyses of items were com* 
pleted for each group to acquire another conparison of group responses. 

A re^Jonse rate of 53.7% was achieved from the persisting students 
after a follouMqp letter and second questionnaire was mailed to non- 
respondents. The saiple was distributed in nearly the same proportions 
fcy class level, sex, school of enrollment and residence as was the 
population of university during that semester. 

The response rate for the faculty and staff weus 32.0%. FvOl pro- 
fessors formed the largest subgroup (34.7%) followed by assistant and 
associate professors, unclassified staff, instructors, and lecturers. 
Years of enplpj/ment at KD ranged from one to 33 years with a mean of 
10.3 years. The mean nuntjer of students seen per semester in class was 
87; the mean nunber seen in other settings was 94. 

The response rate to withdrawing students (N » 207) was 13.7%, a 
lowsr than desired rate. Undergraduates, liberal arts and sciences 
students and women were over-represented in the sanple ooofjared with the 
population of all wltMraw^rs. Factors listed as oontrihitJng to with- 
<l.-awal decisions included personal reasons (38.0%), job conflicts 
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(25.5%), and fimncial Xindtations (22.71). Other reasons mentioned by 
feMer than 20% of the aasfle included being too far behind in course 
«ork (18.3%), changing career decisions (16.3%), family issues (14.9%), 
poor qcaOes (7.7%) and tests (2.9%). The piqp o t U on of stud^jnts in- 
dicating definite plans to enxoll at a college or university by the 
beginning of tha following academic year was 73.8%. 
Similarity between Persisting and Withdrawing student Needs 

There were 15 itans to «ihidi at least 35% of the persisting students 
responded in a direction indicating a need or problem. This result 
suggests that a large number of persisters encounter some difficulty 
with specific aspects of their environment. Asjpects of their university 
ej5)erlence vhich %iere pcohlauatic include enrollment dlfficultJes, 
problems in balancing academic and social obligations, burdensane re- 
quired oourses, v^gue teacher expectations, an inoonprehensible admini*- 
stration, demanding living arrangements, and unexpectedly difficult tests. 

There were 20 items on vtiich at least 35% of the withdrawers in* 
dicated a moderertie or strong need. Of these items, 12 were needs 
identified by the persisters. ProbHems uniqie to withdrawers include 
greater satisfaction studying subjects of the students' choosing, an 
esqpectation that college wsuld be easier than it was, difficulty in 
working and attending schcx>l, expecting better academic success than was 
realized, financing educational expenses, unclear career goals, a sense 
that hard work is not rewarded, and inadequate development of students' 
creative potential. On those items oonmon to both groups, a greater 
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pcqportion of withcSrawing stuaents identified those itens as needs than 
did persisting students. These results sogyest that withdrawing students 
have BOre unmet needs and report nore intense problems than do persisters. 

The similarity of persisters and withdraMers was also exanined by 
ooqparing the mean responses for both gcoups on each item. A significant 
difference betMoen the grocp means %«e» observed for 11 items (Hultivariate 
F (68,667) « 2.76, £ <.0O1). Table 1 lists the itenas witii probahllity 
values less than .01. Withdrawing students agreed less strongly than 
did persisters with statements that their potential as bright, creative 
persons vms being develqped, they ooped veil with esoor^ated stress, 
their study habits were adequate, and they spent much tine and energy 
learning to get along with others. WithdraMers agreed more strongly 
than did persisters with statements that financing school espenses was 
a problem, they felt lonely, they enpected greater academic success than 
vns realized, they needed to take more initiative in planning their 
futuies, ignoring social and cultural events was necessary fOr ecedmic 
success, hl^ school did a poor job of college preparation, and college 
attendance was inflijenoed by friends. Ihese results also support the 
hypothesis that the needs of vdthdrawlng students are less likely to be 
met satisfactorily. 

Iiisert Table 1 about here 

A principol-conicnent factor «ialysis with iterations and variroax 
rotation was oonpleted separately for persisters and withdraMers. Five 
factors with eigenvalues greater than 1,0 emerged for persisters. They 
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%i«ne labelod (1) career uncertainty, (2) aoademJc adjust^t issues, 
(3) study haWts efficacy, (4) systan respcnsiveness, and (5) attendance 
reasons. These factors accounted for 28.5% of the total variance. 

Similarly for withdrawers, 5 factors with eigenvalues greater than 
1.0 energed. They account for 30.01 of the variame. The factor 
structure for both groups was quite similar suggesting oooinon dimensions 
to their experiences. While the manner in ^ch they construe their 
esqperiences is similar, the results support the tvypothesis that mrked 
differences in satisfaction and congruence with the university en\dron- 
roent differentiate these groups. 
Accuracy of Faculty and Staff Perceptions 

The second major issue explored in tiiis study involves the accuracy 
of faculty and staff in perceiving student needs. A significant 
difference bet««aen faculty/staff and persisters' means exists for three- 
quarters of the items (Multivariate F (68,847) « 36.903, £<.0O1). The 
extent of these differences suggpests that faculty and staff members are 
inaccurate in perceiving persisters' experiences. 

Faculty and staff were accurate in perceiving that tiie creative 
potentials of students are being developed, students find required 
courses more burdensome liian useful, it would be difficult for students 
to work and attend classes, students ms^pect teachers to make classes 
interesting, students handle exams well enou^, and there is mO(te to 
succeeding at KD than learning to manipulate the system. Their percep- 
tJons are accurate while disagreeing witii items that state students 
find too few places to meet others at KU, students find psofessors hard 
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to contact out of classes^ students fear oollege wn't be worth as nuch 
as esqpected, and studonts sleep too much. 

Table 2 lists tiie 15 itm on vhJch the faculty and staff \«9c« 
least accurate in perceiving student needs, Persisters assert voce 
strongly than faculty and staff that they take action to ameliorate 
dissatisfaction, they have clear career goals, they come to school to 
prepare for a specific career, tte canfus is primarily a site for 
acadeodc involvenent, they are capdhle of succeeding academically, and 
they need to take more initiative in planning their fixtures. Faculty 
and staff agreed nore strongly than persisters with statements asserting 
that students selected oollege because of friends, increased freedom is 
a problem, not knowing vihat to major in is a oonoem, oollege ms 
expected to be more structured, grades are raore important than learning, 
tnressure from parents' is a major factor in continuing enrollment, par-* 
ticipation in class discussions is difficult for students, and students 
attended oollege because they had no other plans* 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Class level differences %«re examined by ooopleting one^w^ analyses 
of variance for all questionnaire items. Of the 18 items on which class 
level differences were Observed <«01), seniors were in less agreement 
with faculty and staff than were £reshmen on 15 items; seniors were in 
more agreement on one item; while no trend was apparent for two items. 

The similarity between the factor structures of the faculty/staff 
and student groqps provides another measure of perceptual accuracy. The 
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Itcns oooprJsin? the faculty and staff facrtors are unliJce the J terns 
oCRirisJng the student factors. The Jteros wittiin eadi factor do not 
appear to be theniatically related, unlJke the student factors. HiJs 
suggests that the aggregate perceptJon of students is oonprJsed of a 
multitude of dispiarate views. 

PiscussiCTi of Results 

Hie first part of this study identified a variety of unmet needs 
and problems. Enrollment difficulties, pcofaleoB in balancing academic 
and social obligations, burdensome required courses, sgnd vague teacher 
ejqpectations emerge as university characteristics with %4iich more than 
35% of the persisting students expressed concern. As Jnconfsr^iensible 
administration, dempnding living arrangements and unexpectedly difficult 
testing %«sre other concerns. 

Withdrawing students emerge as having more adjustment difficulties 
than do persisters. They stated they experienced less development of 
creative potential, ooped less viell with exams, had poorer study habits, 
spent more energy in enhancing social relationship, felt lonelier, had 
more financial difficulties, and esqp^scted greater than realized 
academic success than did persisters. Ttte number of needs and the 
magnitude of pxoblems reported fay persisters supports the t^^thesis 
that the experience of college influences student retention. A most 
notable result Js that persisters and faculty agree that the development 
of creative potential occurs; withdrawers disagree. The difference is 
important from a developmental perspective. Developmental theory 
enphasizes the self-actualization of students. An obvious concern is 
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that idtharawjng students do not eiqperJence the development of theJr 
creative potential. Qihancing the retention of withdrawingr students 
afjpears to pivot on this issue. Targeting students at risk for with- 
draMBd with programs on development of causative potential, exam 
preparation, study skills and social relationships oould help them 
persist. Dissemination of this information through student service 
materials in che fcrm of "warning signs of dropping out" along with 
advertisements for programs to address these problems oould be helpful. 

While the small return rate from withdrawers requires caution in 
generalizinc, th^^se results to all withdrawers. ^ concerns es^iressed 
are in agreement with the literature. A sense of disenfranchisement or 
alienation from the university as well as the absence of fblloiffp con- 
tact is likely to account for the low response rate among withdrawing 
students. Difficulty in contacting some students by mail also contri- 
buted to the low response rate. 

A factor analysis of persisting student re^xxises identified themes 
labeled career uncertainty, eK:;ademlc adjustmait issues, study habits 
efficacy, system re^xxisiveness, and attendance reasons. The factor 
structure for withdrawing students was similar, suggesting that the 
dimensions of their estperiences are oomnon. Addressing the oonmon 
problem areas wxild enhance the development of both groups. To the 
extent that all students face seme degree c> career tmcertainty, academic 
adjustment issues, study skill deficits, and ignorance regarding 
university structures and functions, programs addressing these issues 
could enhance students ccngruence with university and their persistence. 
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st2iff Jn perceSv^ng student needs. This previously unexannined aspect of 
the student-environment dynamic illustrates the transactional nature of 
this relationship. The large nunter of itans on «hidi faculty and staff 
perceptions and student esiperienoes were different reveals notable per* 
ceptual inaccuracies. A oonseguence of these inaccuracies may be student 
dissatisfaction vihich results from a sense of incongruence or alienation 
from the faculty and staff. Accurate faculty md staff pezoeptions vould 
plcK?e them in a better position to rei^pond sensitively to students needs. 
InsKxurate pero^>tions may hinder faculty and staff's capeicity to 
nurture student development because they camot target nonacademic needs 
accurately. Student service staff oould enlist liie aid of faculty as co- 
participants in enhancing student-university congruence. Sharing these 
results with faculty and inviting them to develop collaborative programs 
and to change university functions so as to enhance student-f acuity 
congruence would involve them in achieving a shared goal: student re- 
tention. 

The disparate factor stmcture of faculty and staff responses 
and the thematically unrelated items within each fesctdr supports the 
conclission that faculty and staff are not consistent in perceiving 
student needs. Many of the discrepancies reveal apparent skepticism by 
the faculty and staff of students' motives and sense of direcrtedness 
toward college work. Neither friends nor parents play as strong a role 
in college attendance as faculty and staff expect, nor do many students 
seem to be as andbdvalent toward their major and career goals as faculty 
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and staff escpect. It vaa^ be that these peroefJtions are based cm un- 
xepresentatiye student contacts. 

Sociological theory asserts that students and faculty eatpectations 
should beccne nore congruent the longer students persist (Tinto, 1975). 
This last assunpticn was tested by analyzing student responses across 
class level. Seniors viere expected to be more congruent with faculty 
and staff than freshmen. Congruence %ould result from attrition as 
incongpruent students drop out along the way to beccadng seniors, and as 
they assimilate institutional values. However/ these data do not 
s upp o rt this hypothesis. It may be that the esqperiences of nore 
advanced students are unlike the typical concerns pr^ented to faculty 
and staff by new students; the faculty nay base their pero^iions on the 
concerns of new students. As studraits remain in school, they may not 
need faculty contact as nuch or they may seek out only a few £»lected 
faculty mendbers. 

The extent of the faculty and staff's perceptual inaccuracy suggests 
a need for increasing both the degree and saibetasnce of ocmounication 
between faculty and students. Particular aretis in need of discussion 
are the motives and conmitments student^s have txxfficrd attending a university. 
Enhanced ooranunication could have broad-reaching inpli cations in other 
areas. The opportunity to relate informally with students could provide 
faculty and staff with infoxmation to broaden their poxseptions while 
enhancing students' sense of congruence. Student service offices are 
in an ideal position to provide programs with this as a goal. The 
reconroendations listed below oould serve as a starting point to ei^iance 
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student retention hy stoSent personnel staff and faculty. 
RBOcmnendations 

1. Establish realistic expectations in oollege~bound high students 
of the university environment by infbnnlng them of faculty ejqpectations. 
such a presentation could be part of on-soing recxuitjnent activities by 
admissions personnel. Brochures directed at high school students and 
transfers oould make eaqplicit the instituti<»jal values and expectations. 

2. Fzovide academic skills prograns on exam preparation^ study 
skills, and time management. Career development, social skills and 
infonnatlon on the structure of the university £K)nini8tration are other 
topics that oould promote retention and oongruaice. Presentation of 
this information e?irly in students' academic careers oould avert un- 
necessary withdrawals. Successful interventions at the University of 
Kansas are administered by the Information Center and Student Assistance 
C^ter. These offices provide Information to individuals *ho call in 
with questions and provide academic skills programs to gioqps. 

3. Educate ackninistrators about the dlspar2rt:e ejqpectations of 
students and faculty and the consequences of student alienation. Staff 
development programs ccxild focus on this topic and the ways in vAiich 
student service providers can help achieve student - university congru- 
ence. 

4. Educate faculty about student expectations and how these 
differ from their am perceptions. Emphasizing the goal of student 
retention can engage Hie faculty as collaborators. 
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5* Bdtucate stidents about faculty eyqpectSktioDs and JnstitutJcxial 
values faculty and adninistrators possess. Living qxxxp and other 
pres&itations are ways to apprise students of the consequences of in~ 
oongruoice idth isiiversity values. 

6. E^age students and faculty in discussions of e9(pectaticns they 
have of theraselves and each other. The goal of such an exercise vould 
be to enhance student identification with the university sndi to engage 
faculty in reapprzdsing their perceptions. Student p ersonnel a±nini- 
strators are in an ideal position to coordinate this )dnd of program, 

7, Review the congruence of students and faculty across tine to 
assess changing perceptions of each group. Student needs are apt to 
change as fewer traditional students conpose undergrciduate classes. 
Program evaluation could be achieved by this periodic review. 
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Table 1 



XtauB OUdhi Oiscrindnate between WithdratwJng and {Persisting Students 

Persisters Withdrawers 
t"value p'^alue MearH Meant' Item Oontent 

5.13* 0.000 2.4 2.9 I feel ny potentials as a bright 

creative person are being developed 
here at the university. 

-5.07 O.OOO 3.3 2.8 Financing ny wey through school 

has been a big problem for roe. 

-3.55* 0.000 3.8 3.5 I feel lonely at KU. 

-3.21 0.001 3.0 2.6 Before I came to KU I thought I 

vould do better than I have. 

3.14* 0.002 2.3 2.5 Exons are emotionally draining but 

I handle that process well enough. 

3.10 0.002 2.4 2.6 My study habits are good enough 

to get roe by. 

-2.93 0.003 2.8 2.5 I need to take more initiative in 

planning iry future. 

-2.93 0.004 4.0 3.8 Ito be a good student you mist 

ignore nost social and cultural 
aspects of the imiversity enviror- 
roent. 

2.68 0.008 3.1 3.3 I spent a lot of time/ener^ 

learning to get along with people. 

-2.61* 0.010 4.4 4.2 A main reaswi that I came to 

college is because many of my 
friends did. 

-2.60 0.009 2.9 2.6 I don't think that high school 

ade^^iately prepared me for cx>llege. 

♦Pooled variance estimates used except for starred t-values; separate variance 
estimates used for these items. 

-1»strongly agree; 5-strongly disagree 
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Table 2 



Least Accurate Faculty Perceptions 



student faculty 
t-value p-value mean* xraeti 



26.02 



-16.94 



<.001 4.4 



<.001 2.7 



-16.71 <.001 2.6 



-14.48 <.0O1 1.8 



14.34 <.001 4.0 



13.70 <.001 3.6 



13.41 <.001 3.3 



13.41 <.0O1 3.9 



13.10 <.001 3.3 



12.61 <.0O1 4.1 



-12.55 <.0O1 3.6 



12.50 <.0O1 3.5 



11.80 <.0O1 4.2 



-10.19 <.0O1 1.7 



-8.61 <.001 2.0 



2.9 
3.7 

3.8 
2.9 
3.1 
2.5 
2.5 
2.9 

3.2 
4.3 
2.5 
3.5 
2.1 
2.6 



Item content 

A main reaaon that I axas to college 
is because ny friends did. 

When I'm dissatisfied with somethin? 
at school I usually take action to 
oQirect it. 

I have a dear picture of iry c«ireer 
goals. 

I came to school to pr€i>are for a 
s{)ecific career. 

Having so much freedom has been a 
problem for me at KU. 

Not knowing viiat to major in has 
been a hig pxoblesn for me. 

Ooraing out of hi<^ school I thought 
college voi'.Xd be more structured. 

I often believe that I*m not college 
material. 

The bottom line is ... the grade I 
get in a class is vsxe inixnrtant 
than the materials I learn. 

A major factor keeping me at school 
is pressure from my parents. 

Cawpus is a place where I just go to 
class; not much else happens here. 

It is difficult for me to participate 
in class discussions. 

I came to oollege because I didn't 
know what else to do. 

I think I have the bredns to make 
it at KO. 

I need to take more initiative in 
planning ny future. 



*1«strongly agree; 5«strongly disagree 
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